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Silver Warwick Fraiie 
produced in the time of 
George Ill, An exhibit 


in Carnegie Museum. 





America’s Early 





Colonial Economy 


The graceful Silver Warwick Frame shown here is typical of the fine silver 
pieces owned by well-to-do families in colonial times. 

It is significant that this and most other manufactured goods were then 
imported from England, even though there were many skilled craftsmen in the 
colonies. England’s policy was to discourage manufacturing of any kind in 
this country — preferring that all such goods be imported from Britain. 

This policy of “forced dependence” on Britain also carried over into 
banking. Prior to the Revolutionary War, the only banks permitted in this 
country were land banks and even these were discouraged by British law. 

After the colonies declared their independence, Congress authorized 
Robert Morris to found the Bank of North America. Thus, the establishment 
of a banking system at that time was an essential step in the development of an 
independent trade and industry, just as modern banking is essential today in 


the continuing progress of business and commerce. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forbes Street, PirrssurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 p.mM.; Tugspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m.; SuNDays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.m. To 9:00 p.m.; SuNDays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Institute and Library are open to the public every day without charge 
The entire building will be closed Christmas Day 
The entire building will be open Sunday hours on New Year's Day 
Library will close at 6:00 p.m., December 24 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LUNCHEON 11:00 a.m. To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Snack Bar 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
DINNER 5:30 To 7:30 p.M., DecemMBER 4, 6, 11, 13, AND 27 


TO WELCOME HIM 


Come and see 
The cause, why things thus fragrant be. 
‘Tis He is born, whose quickening birth 
Gives light and lustre, public mirth, 
To heaven, and the under-earth. 
. . * 

The darling of the world is come, 
And fit it is we find a room 
To welcome Him. The nobler part 
Of all the house here, is the heart, 
Which we will give Him; and bequeath 
This holly, and this ivy wreath, 
To do Him honour; who's our King 
And Lord of all this revelling. 

Ropert HEerRIcK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


Our cover this month illustrates a page from 
a thirteenth-century manuscript, A Psalter and 
Hours of the Virgin, lent by The Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library to the exhibition Frencu Paint- 
ING: 1100-1900, which closes on December 2. 
Thousands of visitors to the Institute have 
been charmed by this page, which shows The 
Presentation of Christ and Three Scenes of the 
Magi. 

In the first scene, the three Kings, lying abed 
with crowns on, are summoned by an angel 
who tells them of the birth of Christ. Next, 
the three Magi, or Kings, appear before Herod, 
who admonishes them with raised finger; and 
in the last square, which is diapered in gold, 
the three Kings, bearing gifts of gold, frank- 


ee a8 incense, and myrrh, point to the star which 
Throneless King of the Far East 330 — EW ee ; iin 
Eight Centuries of French Pairting .. 334 This wonderful example of a medieval book, 
Prints of 1951 ‘ 339 painted in tempera on vellum, contains on one 
AGNieur tiakres 341 of its pages coats of arms showing that it was 
Pottery and South Arabian Chronology 342 made oe family of Artois. Later 7 
Hindsight on the Carnegie Gifts o- 346 indicated by other arms, included a prince y 
here saiaigwers 351 Italian family. In the nineteenth century it 
Working eine Blind 351 appeared in English collections, coming to 
Peeled Collection 354 The Morgan Library from the famous Hol- 
Rae te theca ford Collection. It represents French minia- 
, Among Cie Saeed 338 ture work, of the School of Arras, at its finest 
From Our Permanent Collection 350 period, and is a joyous reminder of the Christ- 
Fossil Parade 352 ee —G. B. W. 
The Naturalist’s Bookshelf 356 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 
to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 
the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania , Dollars 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
deceased persons in lieu of florai tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 
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Telephone Mayflower 1-7300. Volume XXV, Number 10. Permission to reprint articles will be granted on request. 
Copies regularly sent to members of Carnegie Institute Society. Subscription $2.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 








Calendar for 


CHRISTMAS CAROL FESTIVAL 


Highlighting Christmastide in Pittsburgh for the 
fifteenth year will be the ‘United We Sing” carol 
festival on December 9 in Carnegie Music Hall. 
Twenty-two local heritage choirs will give the two 
performances at 2:00 p.m. and at 4:00 p.m. The music 
and the colorful traditional costumes make the hour a 
joyous ceremonial, rich with pageantry 

Newly included among the Yule songs of many 
lands will be an Irish carol in Gaelic, one in the 
Kuranka dialect of British West Africa, and Bamboo 
Flute, a Chinese lullaby. 


CURRENT AMERICAN PRINTS, 1951 
j 


Lithographs, etchings, engravings, serigraphs, and 
woodcuts selected from the ninth annual Pennell ex- 
hibition of prints at the Library of Congress last sum- 
mer, the current work of American artists, are on 
display on the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture 
through December 31 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Music of the Christmas season will comprise the 
programs presented by Marshall Bidwell on Decem- 
ber 16, 23, and 30, at 4:00 p.m., in Carnegie Music 
Hall. Dr. Bidwell’s organ recitals each Sunday after- 
noon throughout the season are sponsored by the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation 


PITTSBURGH PORTRAIT 


The green years of early Pittsburgh and the black 
vears of a community in crisis form the background 
for a dramatic pictorial record of civic achievement 
presented by the Museum and The Allegheny Con- 
terence on Community Development, in co-operation 
with the Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association 
and the Pittsburgh Photographic Library of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 


EXPEDITION HALL 
REPORT FROM THE UNDERWORLD 
How an elk that survived an Indian-arrow wound 
met its death in an underground natural trap where 
the skeletons of many other animals had been in- 
terred is shown in this reproduction of a ‘’Black Hole 
of Bedford Country.’ 


REPORT FROM ARABIA 
This is a preview of materials collected during the 
1950-51 expedition of the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man. 


REPORT FROM Honpur AS 
A live macaw presides over the large mural paint- 
ing of a Honduran landscape, the specimens of exotic 
birds, and the colored slides of expedition scenes dis- 
played in this section of the Hall. 


FOREIGN POLICY DISCUSSIONS 
The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and the local 
branch of Foreign Policy Association are collaborat- 
ing in a series of discussion groups, held at the Library 
branches. December 11—Homewood Branch, the 12th 
-Brookline, the 13th—Central Library, and the 
14th—South Side Branch. 


y 
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THE ART OF BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Water colors, drawings, prints, and books present- 
ing the esthetic as well as scientific approach to 
botany, all selected from the well-known collection 
of Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, will be exhibited in galleries 
E, F, and G, second floor of the Institute, from Thurs- 
day, January 3, to February 17. A preview will be 
held the evening of January 3. 

The evening of the preview, Mrs. Hunt will speak 
in Lecture Hall on “Highlights of Botanical Illus- 
tration.’ 

Turn to page 351 for further details 


TUESDAY EVENING LECTURE SERIES 
Music Hall, 8:15 o'clock 
Admission only by 
Carnegie Institute Society card 
December 4—Sueep, Stars AND SOLITUDE 
Francis R. Line will fulfill his dare 
“snowed out’’ last winter. More than a motion pic- 
ture, this is said to be ‘‘a poem, a song, a psalm, 
woven around the story of the forty ar migr ation of 
sheep herds from Arizona's deserts to lush mountain 
eer 
December 11—JoURNEY INTO THE ForREST 
Henry Briggs takes us into the deep grasses and 
leafy arbors of the American forest to reveal the in- 
credible, bizarre struggle for existence among its mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The expense of this lecture has 
been underwritten by Harmony Dairy Company. 


that was 


WALKING TALKS 

Two gallery talks for Carnegie Institute Society 
members at 7:00 o'clock, Tuesday evenings, are 
planned for December. On the 4th, Mrs. Deirdre 
Baird Watkins will conduct a group through the 
Heinz Ivories and on the 11th Marshall Bidwell will 
disclose the inside workings of the great organ in 
Music Hall. 

The Art and Nature Shop is the meeting place to 
begin the Tuesday-evening walking talks. 


GIFT BOOKS 


A special display of books that would make wel- 
come Christmas gifts will be held December 1 through 
25 in the lending department of Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 


STORY HOUR 


Story-telling for youngsters of school age continues 
each Saturday at 2:00 p.m., in the Bovs and Girls 
Room at the Library. 

The final programs in the King Arthur Cycle, 
which have lasted five weeks, come Saturday morn- 
ings, December 1 and 8, at 10:30 o'clock, in the Boys 
and Girls Room. This is planned for the over-ten- 
vear-olds. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON MOVIES 
Drama students from Pennsylvania College for 
Women will present the Christmas Story on Saturday, 
December 1, at 2:00 p.m., in Lecture Hall, in place of 
the usual free moving pictures. There will be movies 
on December 8 and 15, but none the remaining two 
Saturdays of the month. 


from far Wiaces 





.. little madonna with the 


luminous brow and the gentle air has 
a sweet mortality about her that is 
wholly French. 


@ For all her trappings, the broid- 
ered mantle and flowing robes, she is 
a child of the people —an earthy 
young girl transfigured by the rapture 
that is in her. 


@ Like a vision of childhood she 
seems to float by on a crescent moon, 
wafted by the wings of cherubim. At 
her feet squirms the serpent of evil, 
vanquished by her goodness. Her 
ingenuous young hands, upraised in 
adoration, have been blessing the 
beholder for a hundred Christmases 
or more. 


@ With this same holiday spirit and 
appreciation of good and meaningful 
things like the family Christmas din- 
ner, we, too, wish you a Joyeuse Noél. 


Heinz Collection . . . Carnegie Institute 
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THRONELESS KING OF THE FAR EAST 


A few moments of reflection on Confucius, 


who said, 


“A gentleman is ashamed that 


his words are better than his deeds.”’ 


CuHarwes W. 


In our calendar December 
was once the tenth month, 
as its mame indicates to 
those who know a little 
Latin. There is nothing in 
this month that takes pre- 
cedence over Christmas, 
the traditional birthdate of the Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Christ, in the minds of some 
seven hundred million people. In the 
Western World as many as two hundred 
million people will be stirred by the com- 
poser Handel's tribute to the ‘King of 
kings’’ and ‘Lord of lords’’ who was 
throneless in life nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

Few of these hundred millions, how- 
ever, will recall for even a moment ‘*The 
Throneless King’’ of China, who was born 
on the twenty-first day of the tenth month 
in the year 551 B.c. While this is not the 
2500th anniversary, it would be well for 
us also to remember a man who influenced 
more people than has our Christ, though 
the present-day adherents of the Chinese 
sage number less than half the number of 
Christians. Confucius ,.K’ung-Fu-Tze) too 
was a ‘‘throneless king,’ and, in words 
that often appear on Confucian altars, 
‘the teacher of ten thousand generations.”’ 

The curious reader of the literature of 
Confucianism will be rewarded with an 
appropriate legend of his birth. His young 
mother, it is said, experienced an annuncia- 
tion; the child was born not at home but 
in a cave to fulfill a prophecy; and dragons 
and spirits ke pt watch over him. “But 
circumstances of this kind, which are to 
be found for most of the holy men of an- 
tiquity, are properly taken as legend. 
Certainly Confucius himself would not 
have supported such adulation, for he was 
ol -eminently a man of cautious reason. 

e know that he was the son of a very 
young mother and a very old father who 
claimed noble ancestry but had fallen on 
hard days. The century of Confucius’ birth 





PAAPE 


was a trial for noble and peasant alike. 
The monarch might enjoy a brief moment 
of ease but he could trust no one and had 
little expectation of ruling very long. The 
noble shared the fate of his monarch, and 
the peasant eked out as good an existence 
aS a rapacious government and constant 
war and intrigue permitted. It was the 
purpose of Confucius to show men the way 
out of an era of great social evils. 

Unlike the Hebrew prophets, who con- 
temporaneously called on a wrathful God, 
or the Indian Gautama Buddha, who 
taught his followers to ignore the world 
and seek a personal salvation, or even 
Pythagoras, his Greek contemporary, who 
sought the secret of harmonious human 
conduct in the properties of nature and 
numbers, Confucius proposed to rule men 
intelligently. He was a species of knight 
errant in political administration who 
hoped to find a ruler whose lands he might 
administer. But rulers then as now would 
not abdicate for a man of learning, and in 
the end Confucius had to content himself 
with teaching. It is true that in early life 
he was clerk in a government granary and 
even a superintendent of pastures where 
his duke’s cattle grazed, but in his later 
life the coveted preferments went to men 
of action. He died a disappointed man, 
having received little more than the ear 
of the lords he interviewed and an oc- 
casional gratuity. 

What we know of him is contained 
the writings of two or three disciples, one 
of them his own son, among the seventy 


Dr. Paape is associate professor of history at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He has been interested 
in Oriental religions and philosophies for the past 
fifteen years, ever since he met and married the daugh- 
ter of a Methodist missionary who had spent her 
childhood in the Orient. His father-in-law, now re- 
tired, is expert in Hindi, the official language of India. 
Dr. Paape was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He took his doctorate at the University of 
Illinois and taught there a short time before coming 
to Carnegie Tech in 1946. 
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who at one time or 
another formed his 
intimate circle. 
There were, of course, 
others, and tradi- 
tion generously 
gives him some three 
thousand students. 
The most authentic 
writings are the 
Analects, a series of 
statements and 
aphorisms in which 
there is very little 
order but which 
represent recollec- 
tions of his disciples. 
They are to Con- 
fucianism what the 
Sayings of Jesus 
were to the early 
Christians. In them 
one finds the familiar 
introductions: *‘Con- 
fucius said,’’ and 
‘The Master said.”’ 
Recalling a few of 
them will illustrate 
the character of his 
teachings. The trans- 
lations are by the 
well-knownauthor, 
Lin Yutang. 


of the original likeness 


Confucius said, ‘‘The superior man blames himself; 
the inferior man blames others.’’ 


Confucius said, ‘“The superior man is broad-minded 
toward all and not a partisan; the inferior man is a 
partisan, but not broad-minded toward all."’ 


“The superior man understands 
what is right; the inferior man understands what 
will sell.’’ 


Confucius said, 


Confucius said, ‘‘When the ruler himself does what 
is right, he will have influence over the people with- 
out giving commands, and when the ruler himself 
does not do what is right, all his commands will be 
of no avail.”’ 


Tsekung asked, ‘‘Is there one single word that can 
serve as a principle of conduct for life?’’ Confucius 
replied, ‘Perhaps the word ‘reciprocity’ (shu) will 
do. Do not do unto others what you do not want 
others to do unto you.”’ 


Confucius said, ‘Respect the heavenly and earthly 
spirits and keep them at a distance."’ 


There is a tradition that Confucius was 
the author of several books. Study of the 
little volumes attributed to his brush has 
revealed that he could not have written 





CONFUCIUS sy Wu To1-Tze (551-478 B.C.) 


A portrait incised on slate, copied from a stone rubbing 


in 
at Ch’u Fou, Shantung Province, birthplace of the sage. 
China Memorial Classroom, 
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them. A history that 
is associated with 
his name is no com- 
pliment to him. An- 
other book is so ob- 
scure in its thought 
that Chinese scholars 
had to assume it 
was written in an 
impenetrable code. 
The person whom 
we discover in the 
Analects is not likely 
to have written such 
books. Far more use- 
ful are othcr books 
by his disciples that 
are comparable in 
some respects to the 
Gospels of Chris- 
tianity. Especially 
notable are the 
writings associated 
with Mencius, who 
stood in relation to 
his master as Plato 
does to Socrates. 
While these writings 
are much more in- 
telligible and con- 
sistent, they too are 
the work of Men- 
cius’ disciples, and 
Mencius himself lived a full century after 
the time of Confucius. We may be sure, 
therefore, that the master’s teachings were 
tested by time as well as inspired. 

One finds some very modern ideas in 
Mencius. Henry A. Wallace, Roosevelt's 
Secretary of Agriculture, once pointed out 
that the radical idea of an ‘‘ever normal 
granary’ was to be found in Mencius, and 
a little checking proved that not only that 
idea but others considered in our twentieth- 
century New Deal could also be found 
there. To what extent are such Mencian 
ideas to be attributed to Confucius? They 
are basically Confucian, but they show a 
development which suggests that the 
Confucian scholars were obtaining practi- 
cal experience in government. Confucius 
had failed to gain office, but some of his 
disciples and followers were more suc- 
cessful. 

The hold that Confucius eventually 
established over the offices of government 


the Confucian temple 


University of Pittsburgh. 





in China was greater than Western men of 


learning have ever aspired to. With the 
succession of governments that resulted 
from incessant conspiracy and intrigue, the 
need for experienced administrators was 
soon recognized. Civil chaos cost many a 
newly enthroned duke his conquest unless 
he was prepared to govern immediately, 
and to do this he had to enlist the scholar. 
The power of the political scholar—al- 
most always an avowed follower of Con- 
fucius—-grew in the succeeding centuries 
until about 130 B.c. when a Han emperor, 
surrounded by Confucian advisors and 
himself a student of the literature, estab- 
lished the system of giving examinations 
to fill administrative positions. The basis 
of the examination was the principles of 
Confucianism. This system, rigid and for- 
mal in application, was adhered to for two 
thousand years! 

Honors came to the deceased sage with 
the acceptance of Confucian doctrine by 
the courts of China. His grave, at which 
at first only his family worshipped ac- 
cording to old customs, gradually became a 
place of worship for scholars. An emperor 
did homage in 195 B.c., and his successors 





rOMB OF 


CONFUCIUS OUTSIDE CH’U FOU 


followed the practice and gave valuable 
gifts to the sage’s descendants. In the 
eleventh century a.p., the parents and dis- 
ciples of Confucius were given retroactive 
titles of nobility and in 1330 his father was 
made a prince. And in the eighteenth cen- 
tury emperors put tiles of imperial yellow, 
otherwise reserved for their own use, on 
Confucian temples. Practically all the art 
illustrating C onfucius’ life dates from this 
period; it portrays him as a Buddha in 
princely robes. But the tenth-thousand 
generation had not yet been taught when 
the pressure of the West forced the abrupt 
modification and, soon after, the complete 
abandonment of the examination system 
in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. By that time the pedantry of the 
Confucian system had become so ossified 
that new experiences could not be met 
effectively. 

In spite of the institutionalization of 
Confucianism in temples where sacrifices 
were made, it would not be correct to 
speak of Confucianism as a religion. To the 
nineteenth-century missionaries who went 
to China it was, however, the nearest 
thing to a native religion that they found. 
Missionaries consequently became the 
principal interpreters of Confucianism for 
the Western World. The interpretations 
provided were colored by the fervor of a 

variety of theological persuasions char- 
acteristic of a time when Christianity 
emphasized personal religion. There was 
one German specialist, Faber by name, 
who in the 1880s compared Confucianism 
and Christianity in parallel columns; with 
the advent of the Social Gospel in Chris- 
tianity it would seem that the listed tenets 
of Confucianism are a better description 
of current Christianity than was the col- 
umn identified as Christianity! Confucian- 
ism is interested in good men in a good 
society; it is moral, it is social; it has no 


concern for eternal life or theology, and 
even, indeed, little for deities. Religions 


traditionally, too, contain emotional ele- 
ments which are not found in Confucian- 
ism. And though Confucianism empha- 
sizes ritual, the ritual is one of daily living 
which involves respect for man rather 
than the worship of a god. 

Confucianism, then, ought to be looked 
upon as a philosophy of man in his societal 
relations. It praises not salvation, but the 
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‘superior man’’ who is an intelligent, 
rational, and good-intentioned man living 
a full and useful life. All the Confucian 
literature is concerned with the qualities 
of this “‘superior’’ and “‘true’’ man, for 
whom there is a standard which even Con- 
fucius self-admittedly did not meet. The 
standard established its timeless; one would 
have difficulty in disagreeing with it un- 
less one is highly doctrinnaire. Virtue is 
the goal, and virtue is expressed in the 
common relationships of life. 

In the great decline of Confucianism 
which set in early in the twentieth cen- 
tury, aggressive Western religions played 
a part in undermining the ancient doctrine, 
but Western science and technology were 
even more important. Present-day China 
has only a Hobson's choice on the ques- 
tion of self- -preservation as a great nation: 
it must cast off its feudal heritage and its 
economic backwardness. For this stage of 
the Chinese problem Confucius seems to 
have little to offer, and with his stress on 
virtues commonly associated—though they 
need not be—with a highly formalistic 
type of classical scholarship, he may even 
be reckoned a conservative and reactionary 


NEITHER KINSHIP 


NOR WILLINGNESS .. . 


force in Chinese life. But the accumulated 
force of four centuries of Western science 
and technology has made only a very 
limited impression on China. Whether a 
new doctrine scarcely tested will have 
more success remains to be seen. It is ap- 
parent from scattered reports that the 
deeply rooted tradition is a primary ob- 
stacle facing the new rulers of Communist 
China. 

The man who phrased great truths in 
brief, pithy statements is not likely to be 
forgotten. His strength was in his wisdom. 
People who recognize wisdom when they 
find it will continue to appreciate highly 
the sage of bygone China. 


Membership in 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
which includes, among other privileges, 
colorfully illustrated travel talks 
each Tuesday evening in Music Hall, 
WILL BE A WELCOME YULETIDE GIFT 


for that friend who rejoices in far places 


to serve without pay is a substitute for the experzenced 


efficiency that will safeguard your estate if your will 


names Commonwealth ‘Trust as executor and trustee. 
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EIGHT CENTURIES OF FRENCH PAINTING 


The final of three articles by the Director of Fine Arts on the exhibit closing December 2 


GorDoN BaliLey WASHBURN 


Since the French exhibi- 
tion at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute a retrospective 
survey, we have not hesi- 
tated to trace its course 
backward toward its source. 
The comparison to a river, 
however, is not an entirely valid one, since 
the tracing of sources in art is often as 
dubious as the idea of artistic progress. 
A work of art is more like an atom cluster, 
its body a composite of many contributing 
elements; yet its total—unlike an atom 
is never the sum of its parts. It could never 
be synthetically produced by any quantita- 
tive process. Tossing all such ideas aside, 
therefore, we will examine the early ma- 
terial in the exhibition purely in terms of 
old paintings that still speak to us. 

We mentioned in our last article that 
portraiture was a preoccupation of the 
sixteenth-century patron of the arts. Per- 
haps there never was a time, unless it was 
in eighteenth-century England, when a 
ruling class was more interested in its own 
appearance, its own masterful face. Every 
king, prince, and nobleman had his col- 
lection of crayon portraits, representing 
his friends, relatives, and peers. Artists 
sketched these bust portraits and others 
made copies of them as if they were dupli- 
cating photographs. Sometimes a version 
in oil was carried out, but not often. 

Examples of this crayon work may be 
found in the first gallery on the third floor 
of the Institute, where the drawings and 
illuminated books are shown. The most 
famous family of sixteenth-century artists, 
the Clouets, are represented by Francois 
Clouet’s marvelous drawings of Mary, 
Queen of Scots and Francois II. Nearby we 
find Francois Quesnel’s portrait of Claude 
de Villars. In the next room are hung 
Francois Clouet’s Madame de Pienne, an oil 
portrait, and his father’s likeness of Char- 
lotte of France, the daughter of Frangois I. 
Near it hangs the full-length portrait, from 
the School of Clouet, of Prince Hercule 
Francois, Duc d’ Alencon who, aside from his 
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celebrated support of the Lowlands against 
Philip II of Spain, is known to history as 
one of the suitors for the hand of Queen 
Elizabeth of England. 

As Charles Sterling, in his introduction 
to our catalogue, has so well pointed out, 
the best of these crayon portraits of six- 
teenth-century notables are exceedingly 
penetrating images. The little oils, such 
as those given to Corneille de Lyon, are 
likewise masterpieces of psychological 
analysis. We could not know Diane de 
Poitiers better by reading about her. Her 
shrewdness in political affairs and her suc- 
cessful displacement of Henri II's lawful 
wife, Catherine de Medici, are fully under- 
standable in this intriguing face. Quite 
aside from their esthetic interest, such por- 
traits as these must be recognized as basic 
historical documents. 

Side by side with the realistic records of 
the time are the fanciful decorations of the 
School of Fontainebleau. The first example 
of this in the exhibition is L’E/éphant 





CHARLOTTE OF FRANCE, 
OF FRANCIS I OF FRANCE (c. 
By JEAN CLOUET 


Lent from the 
Max and Leola Epstein Collection 


DAUGHTER 
3-24) 


1523- 


Fleurdelisé, a draw- 
ing by a follower of 
Rosso. Rosso, a 
Florentine, came to 
the French court in 
1530, more than a 
decade after Leon- 
ardo da Vinci had 
accepted Francois I's 
invitation to work 
in France. We may 
see in Rosso’s Gal- 
lery of Francois I at 
the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau the enig- 
matic fresco for 
which this isa 
sketch. It has been 
surmised that the 
royal elephant signi- 
fies the magna- 
nimity of the king. 

The festivals and 
pageants which the 
court enjoyed are 
enchantingly indi- 
cated in An Enter- 
tainment in a Renais- 
sance Chateau by 
Antoine Caron, 
wherein actors are 
seen portraying The 
Triumph of Spring in 
a flowery procession 
which moves across the setting of a water 
garden. In The Birth of Cupid, on the other 
hand, we may be reminded that such my- 
thological paintings—elegant, affected, 
and erotic—introduce a French tradition 
which will appear again two centuries 
later in the ornamental works of Boucher 
and Fragonard, as well as in the neo- 
classical arabesques of Ingres. For, al- 
though the French developed this linear 
Fontainebleau style in contact with Italian 
‘‘Mannerists,’’ they transformed it into a 
French idiom. Thus, in a sense, these 
poetic paintings are the forerunners or 

primitives’’ of a later flowering of the 
French spirit. 

The French Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century is in effect a transitional period, 
not distinguished by many masters of the 
caliber of Frangois Clouet, but germinal 
and intriguing. From its neo-pagan ca- 
prices—exotic, sensuous, and playful—we 





JEANNE DE MONTAGU (Wire or HuGvueEs DE RABUTIN) (¢ 
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MASTER OF ST. JEAN DE Luz 
nt by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


pass directly back into the Christian world 
of the Middle Ages as represented in its 
final form by Jean Bellegambe’s Madonna 
and Child and Saints or Bourdichon’s Book 
of Hours. Here we already foresee the 
change which is imminent: a new realism 
inflates the figures with sensuous life. An 
effect of actual space and physical solidity 
is suggested. Worldliness has triumphed 
over the imagery of the heaven-storming 
spirit, and metaphysical vision is already 
doome 
A study of the illuminated books, 

shown in examples dating from the 
twelfth century through the fifteenth, 
makes this shift of ground clearly visible. 
Moving backward, we will first examine 
the late Gothic miniatures and then step 
farther back to such powerful pages as the 
twelfth-century Scenes from the Life of Christ 
from The Pierpont Morgan Library or the 
Romanesque Gospe/s of the same century 








lent by The Walters Art Gallery. Of this 
time, likewise, is the noble and deeply 
touching Visétation, a frescoed mural from 
northeastern France which is borrowed 
from the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
Such a survey cannot fail to bring a realiza- 
tion of the origin of easel painting in 
France, so clearly suggested in the latest 
manuscript—the Bourdichon Book of Hours 

which is equipped with a painted frame 
upon the painted page. 

Among the earliest masterpieces offered 
to the visitor, special mention should be 
made of a newly acquired manuscript from 
The Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York, the tiny Hours of the Virgin of the 
atelier of Jean Fouquet of Tours. Some of 
its pages are considered to be by Fouquet’s 
own hand, including the Annunciation, a 
reproduction of which, in color, precedes 
Mr. Sterling’s introduction to the cata- 
logue. Since Jean Fouquet was the greatest 
French master of the fifteenth century as 
well as one of the chief painters in Europe 
of his day, we are most fortunate in being 
able to include this miniature example of 
his vigorous artistry. Those who wish to 
know his larger works must visit Paris, 
Chantilly, Antwerp, or Berlin. 

We feel immensely fortunate in being 
able to display such a galaxy of choice 
medieval books and illuminated pages 
covering a period of four centuries. Many 
of them are equal to the finest of their kind 
which survive. It is only regrettable that 
the visitor may see but a single page from 
each book. He will not fail, however, to 
be charmed by such delightful inventions 
as the Meeting of Priam and Helen, an il- 
lustration of the Troy legend, or to be 
moved 2 the artistry of the great City of 
God by Augustine, a manuscript exe- 
cuted Se pe, Duc de Berry, the brother 
of King Charles V of France and "prince 
of medieval bibliophiles.’’ The grotesques 
or drolleries of the Book of Hours executed 
for a lady in French Flanders will likewise 
please, as will the traditional imagery of 
the Arras Psalter, which shows the three 
Magi learning of the birth of the Saviour 
while yet abed, and thereupon following 
the star which leads them to Bethlehem. 

We must turn likewise to the magnifi- 
cent altar panels and early drawings which 
generous collectors and museums have con- 
tributed to our exhibition. Of outstanding 
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ASSISTANCE OF 


Hours OF THE VinGIN, Tours, c. 


Lent by The Pierpont Morgan Library 


interest is the famous fifteenth 
Pieta which is lent by Helen C. Frick, of 
Pittsburgh. This beautiful picture (like 
the similar version in the Frick Collection 
in New York) has long puzzled the experts 
as to its provenance. Some have thought 
it a work of the School of Avignon in 
Provence; others of the School of Savoy in 
northeastern France. Of equal difficulty, in 
this early period, is the attribution of 
panels to known artists of the time. Thus 
we find works collected under some such 
makeshift designation as Master of St. 
Sebastian or Master of St. Jean de Luz. In the 
case of the latter, the unknown painter 
believed by one scholar to be Pierre Spicre 
is designated by the town of St. Jean de 
Luz (now Saint-Emiland ) where his works 
were found. With the former, the painter 
is known by the subject of his altarpiece, 
the story of St. Sebastian. Recent investi- 


century 


gation by Mr. Sterling now identifies this 


author as Josse Lieferinxe. 
The wonderful Burgundian por- 
traits by the Master of St. Jean de 
Luz, brought from the collection 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have 
never before been exhibited in 
this country, although they are 
well known to the scholarly 
world. Fifteenth-century French 
portraits, like all primitives from 
France, are excessively rare. Here 
we see Hugues de Rabutin and his 
wife Jeanne de Montagu, grand- 
daughter of Philippe le Bon, por- 
trayed in pious thought, each 
with an image of contemplation. 
The poses are suggestive of those 
of donors of altarpteces or the 
decorations of chapels, who were 
conventionally portrayed in ti 


+ 4 
lis 


fashion. This is clearly shown in 
the Jerome and a Donor by 
Simon Marmion and the Char/e- 


magne with Kneeling Donor trom 
Frederic G. Oppenheimer's col- 
lection. In the case of a fifteenth- 
century painting from the Wor- 
cester Museum, the name of the 
donor is known; 1 Claude de 
Toulongeon, who is shown with 
his patron, St. Claude. But in an- 
other Worcester loan, dated about 
1400, the donor is unknown, 
though it has been ascertained 
that he is presented to the Virgin 
and Child by the Blessed Pierre 
de Luxembourg. 

No more celebrated painting is contained 
within the exhibition than the fourteenth- 
century Annunciation of the School of Paris 
lent to the Institute by Arthur Sachs, 
Paris. A joyfulness which approaches 
ecstasy, a refinement which is reminiscent 
of the delicate art of the illuminator, and a 


spirituality wholly detached from the 
mundane, characterize this little golden 


panel. Its fine calligraphy reminds us of the 
linear delicacy of the two Franco-Flemish 
heads of St. Gabriel the Archangel and The 
Virgin Annunciate of the same period. 

Men have expressed the life of the hu- 
man spirit in many ways over the cen- 
turies. In returning to the beginnings of 
French painting we discover a Gothic 
mysticism which still touches us by its 
purity and charm. But we may already 
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have been equally moved by other and 
more recent expressions of human aspira- 
tion which, though not strictly contained 
within a religious context, still speak from 
the stirred spirit. Cézanne, Courbet, and 
Daumier, for instance, were not less pro- 
foundly spiritual in their art than were the 
medieval painters, even though they were 
inspired by purely mundane things such 
as are commonly known to every eye. It 
has been perhaps a sign of their genius, of 
their full spiritual maturity, that nothing 
which they painted could ever seem merely 
common or ordinary again. Their art, like 
all great art, was an act of revelation. Each 
drew into himself all that seemed essential 
within his knowledge of life, all elements 
by which he identified life to himself as a 
meaningful experience. Thus in either case, 








whether of the monk painting saints or the 
son of a tradesman painting street scenes, 
each was painting a vision of what was 
true and real to him. Each has given us his 
personal view and has convinced us—if 
he was richly gifted with insight and faith 

of its absolute validity. To our own com- 
plex response to the facets of reality we 
may add his views, thereby enriching our 
apprehension of truth by as many different 
views of it as there are great artists to 
formulate them. 


tmong Our ‘Friends 


ERY generous gifts have been made by 
The Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development and by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of United States to 
Carnegie Institute to cover expenses in- 
volved in arranging the current exhibit, 
PiTTsBURGH PortTrRaIT, at the Museum. 
Two anonymous gifts totaling $1,560 
have been received for the Fine Arts and 
Museum departments. 
Additions to the 


list of ‘‘Museum 


| e Facts 


She died 
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PEOPLES 








TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Angels’’ are as follows: James A. Mitchell, 
Frank W. Preston, the Rockledge Garden 
Club, and Mr. and Mrs. Archibald H. 
Schottland. 

A contribution to the Museum Stamp 
Fund has come from Ross R. McCoy. The 
stamp collection is moving into a period 
of new activity after lying dormant for a 
number of years. A survey of the Museum's 
stamp collection is being made and an 
appeal has been issued to stamp societies 
and collectors locally to lend assistance. 
Financial help and duplicate stamps are 
requested, to buy materials and to bring 
the Museum's albums up to date. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman A. Abel have pre- 
sented a gift to the Institute in memory of 
Corinne Joyce Kappas, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Raymond Kappes, whose 
untimely death occurred this past summer. 
She had been an outstanding student in the 
Tam O'Shanter art class at the Institute. 

From The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust has come $5,000 as a 
grant-in-aid for the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man expedition to Arabia 
in 1950-51. 


of Vital Concern to Women 


From Our 88 Years’ Experience 


poverty...with $17,000! 


She had on a money belt containing $17,000 when she 
died. But she had lived in dire poverty . . . 
money in fear of using it up too soon. How unfortunate 
that she did not have the benefit of wise counsel! 

One of the most important functions of our Trust 
Department is to help care for inexperienced dependents. 
With intelligent handling, this woman’s inheritance 
could have provided comfort and happiness for her. 
Isn’t it much wiser to set up property to take care of 
people, than to set up property for people to take care of? 

Why not take advantage of our Trust services for the 
administration of your estate? We'll gladly confer with 
you, your husband and with your attorney in setting up 
a plan that is most beneficial to you and your heirs. 
Visit us, or telephone GRant 1-9600, extension 669. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


hoarding her 


Pittsburgh's Oldest Trust Company 


FOURTH AND WOOD PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 



















































PRINTS OF 1951 


Vircinia E. Lewis 


Once again the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of Car- 
negie Institute provides 
Pittsburgh with an op- 
portunity to see what is 
happening in the field of 
American print-making. 
The exhibition of 105 prints now on view 
in the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture was 
selected by John O'Connor, Jr., from the 
NintH Nationat ExuiBiTIon OF PRINTs 
Mabe DurinG THE CurRENT YEAR held 
at the Library of Congress, May 1 to 
August 1, 1951. This larger exhibition was 
chosen by a jury of admission of outstand- 
ing print-makers—Adolph Dehn, Warren 
Mack, Grant Reynard—from 1,298 prints 
submitted by 577 artists. It was a com- 
petition made possible by the vision and 
generosity of Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell and is the only one of its kind in 
this country sponsored by the Federal 
Government. Selections from it have been 
shown in various museums throughout the 
country, a practice in which Carnegie In- 
stitute has taken the lead. 

The exhibition as usual has much to 
offer and is characterized by a variety in 
media, in subject, and in style according to 
the varying points of view reflecting the 
interest of the artist and the pattern of so- 
ciety today. One finds experimentation 
with new techniques, new ways of using 
old processes of engraving, aquatint, etch- 
ing, in combination or separately such as 
we see in Norma Morgan's aquatint and 
engraving, Tired Traveler, where the weight 
of fatigue is movingly expressed; or in 
Stanley William Hayter’s Sun Dancers, an 
engraving and soft-ground etching in 
offset color. Aaron H. Roseman, in a num- 
ber of incised techniques which he desig- 
nates by the general term “‘intaglio,’’ has 
peotinced in Pleasures of Childhood—The 

New One a rather frightening version of the 
unhappy childhood complex one hears of 
so often today. These are examples too of a 
modern approach in style. Charles Smith 
has developed a variation of wood-block 
printing that seems to emphasize the 
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EQUILIBRIUM 


Lithograph by Georges Schreiber 


modern point of view toward form in 
space. He cuts out many small wood- 
block shapes and prints them one at a 
time into a given composition. The re- 
sulting print ‘through a superposition of 
printing also has a peculiar texture and re- 
sembles somewhat the quality of painting. 
His color print Proud Birds is an excellent 
example. 

Serigraphy or silk-screen printing 1s an- 
other medium that has developed recently 
in the graphic arts. Essentially a stencil 
process, it can have, in addition to a rich- 
ness of color, a wide range of effect greatly 
appealing to the artist today. Most char- 
acteristic of the stencil process are flat 
areas of color, in themselves often having 
an emotional force as in Joseph Van West's 
Still Life with Accordion. Tonal gradations 
are difficult to achieve except by the su- 
perposition of a number of stencils. John C. 
Menihan’s Red Right Returning seems to be 
a happy combination of both, where he 
has created, through a respect for his 
medium, a mood peculiar to the locale. 
More impressionistic effects such as we 
see in Leonard Pytlak’s Alameda may also 
be obtained. 








THE SOMNAMBULIST 


Etching and engraving by Richard E. 


Wagner 


Lent by The Library of Congress 


The element of color is fast invading the 
field of black and white, a tendency the 
purist will deplore, believing firmly in the 
power of line and the subtlety of varying 
values and textures for esthetic conviction. 
However that may be, there are in the 
present exhibition a number of color prints, 
especially woodcuts and lithographs, 
which have appeal. The pleasing textures 
and softly merging colors of Eleanor 
Coen’s The Snow have helped to create the 
concept of a snowed-in city. Ben Spruance 
has achieved a certain r radiancy with color 
in his Girl with Mask. The lithograph 
seems especially suited to the detailed ap- 
plication of color. The color woodcut has 
a more sharply characteristic texture that 
lends itself to abstract pattern or stylized 
representation exemplified here in W illiam 
Ross Abrams’ delightful landscape Mazne 
or Marilyn Downer-Bennett’s St. Francis 
and the Prophet. An excellent example of the 
application of color to etching is found in 
the interesting arrangement of pattern of 
John L. Ihle’s Zoography. Color in print- 
making has been in evidence from the be- 
ginning and applied to every process, but 
it is more widely prevalent today perhaps 
because the unobtrusiveness of the black 


and white is less suited to our publicity- 
minded, sensation-seeking society. 

Subject matter has always been an im- 
portant part of print-making. In the be- 
ginnings of this art in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the place of the print, the woodcut, 
or the engraving, was for the most part 
functional: it could be pigeon-holed into 
the categories of the religious narrative 
print to be sold at shrines and the playing 
card used for entertainment. Soon this 
range of purpose became more compre- 
hensive. Today their entertainment lies in 
the pleasure they give as works of art. The 
religious print continues, even as it began, 
in such a work as Donald H. Robertson's 
Carcassone Madonna, but more often with a 
different emphasis of content. That which 
moves us today is first emotional and of 
idea rather than homage- paying or story- 
telling. One thinks especially in this ex- 
hibition of Ralph H. Scharf’s lift-ground 
etching of Christ After the Temple, closely 
akin to the depth of concept of Rembrandt. 

The force that once went into the re- 
ligious print has been directed today else- 
where, supplanted by a probing into the 
mysteries of mankind without respect 
necessarily to time or place. An interest in 
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the enigmatic, psychological, and the 
sociological is now paramount, such as we 
see in Dillon Hampden Carrington’s aqua- 
tint Two Plus Two Equals Three, or Ralph 
Fabri’s etching The Golden Calf, the rather 
involved cosmic symbolism of which has 
not detracted from the esthetic value. 

Appealing more directly to the emotions is 
Frank Kleinholz’ Birthday Cake, a haunting 
plea for the case of the city child, or the 
slightly ig gg Dreaming of the Good 
Old Days Joseph Margulies. More 
timely is aus O'Connell's Plan-Makers 
of War, an etching and aquatint keyed low 
in values, an ominous and disheartening 
comment on both the limited vision and 
the lust for power that seem to mark the 
so-called leaders of men today. Letterio 
Calapai presents in The Er! King a rhythmi- 

cally calligraphic and ordered design, 
Goethe's king of the elves ironically lead- 
ing on with his alluring promises to ir- 
revocable destruction, as it would seem we 
are being lead in a power-loving world of 
fearful compromise. 

A number of prints are more mildly ap- 
prehensive. Outstanding is George Schrei- 
ber's Equilibrium, an excellent lithograph 
in which the idea of movement is expressed 
with gentle humor. But when one’s equi- 
librium is gone, one is likely to topple over. 
Arthur Thrall’s Clown, a theme more 
poignantly created in the early eighteenth 
century by Antoine Watteau, on the other 
hand is harsh in its hollow laughter. 
Richard E. Wagner's Somnambulist, with 
only some of the senses and voluntary 
powers awake resulting in a wandering 
without direction, comments with esthetic 
appeal upon the chaotic insecurity and 
moral instability that are threatening 
troubled world today. 

One sees in an exhibition such as this, 
through numerous examples, that the 
print which is most moving is not only a 
reflection of its own time or place but ex- 
presses those urges which have been known 
to mankind throughout the centuries in 
terms of contemporary thought. 

The exhibit continues to December 31. 


Miss Lewis teaches the History of Print-Making 
among several courses which she gives in the fine 
arts department of the University of Pittsburgh, 
where she is also curator of exhibitions. She studied 
at Wellesley College and took her master’s degree at 
the University. 
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A NEW TRUSTEE 


WituiaM R. OLIVER 
was elected last 
month to the board 
of trustees of Car- 
negie Library of 
Pittsburgh to suc- 
ceed William Watson 
Smith, resigned. 
This election car- 
ries with it mem- 
bership on the 
boards of Carnegie 
Institute and Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology. He will serve as a member of 
the fine arts committee. 

Mr. Smith's resignation, after twenty- 
one years of devoted service, was accepted 
by the trustees with deep regret but with 
his assurance that his interest in the Car- 
negie institutions would continue and that 
he would be unofficially available from 
time to time in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Oliver is assistant treasurer of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

He is a graduate of Harvard College. 

His leisure-time activities cover a wide 
range of civic projects. He is president of 
the Morewood Shadyside Civic Associa- 
tion, vice president of the Arts and Crafts 
Center and of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, a delegate of the Family and Child 
Welfare Federation of Allegheny County, 
and a director of the following: Civic Club 
of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh Zoologi- 
cal Society, the Western Pennsylvania Con- 
servancy, and the Recreation, Conserva- 
tion and Park Council. He is a member of 
the board of the Dollar Savings Bank. 

Mr. Oliver has already shown his in- 
terest in the Institute and Library by his 
work in organizing the exhibit, SporTING 
Prints AND PainTINGs, in the spring of 
1948 and by his activity in behalf of the 
two Dinosaur Balls of 1948 and 1949. He 
helped arrange the exhibit, 300 Years oF 
CuILpREN’s Books, at the Library in the 
spring of 1950 and has participated in 
plans on the current remodeling of the 
Boys and Girls Room there. He has con- 
tributed to CarNeGIE MaGAZINE, in par- 
ticular one article, “Footnotes on Penn- 
sylvania Angling,’’ which grew out of his 
own favorite hobby. 


MR. OLIVER 








POTTERY AND SOUTH ARABIAN 
CHRONOLOGY 


Gus W. Van BEEK 


A THERE are several 
% ) « reasons why arche- 
ia: .> ologists attach great 


importance to pottery 
«. found in the course of 
excavation, even 
™ when all that re- 
mains of a clay vessel 
is scattered potsherds. 
In the first place, 
pottery is one of the 
most enduring things 
that men make. After being fired, a clay 
vessel attains almost the hardness of stone. 
It may be broken, but the material itself 
can withstand both natural and human 
forces of disintegration. This is not true of 
most objects brought to light by excava- 
tion. Organic materials such as wood, 
cloth, bone, and skin often suffer heavy 
damage by the action of fire and moisture. 
Metal objects, usually made of bronze or 
iron, are particularly subject to corrosion. 
Building stone is often moved and re-used 
elsewhere. Fortunately, the archeologist 
can rely on the survival of the potsherd. 

It is the most common artifact found. 
Since clay vessels were used for storage, 
preparation, and serving of dry foods and 
liquids, they are found literally by the 
thousands. The ruins of every ancient 
settlement in the Near East are strewn 
with them, not only within the mounds 
proper, but also on their surfaces and 
sides, where they have been exposed by 
wind and water erosion. Metal vessels, on 
the other hand, are far scarcer because they 
were very expensive and were the posses- 
sion of the wealthy few. 

Finally, when properly used, pottery is 
one of the best criteria for determining 
the dates of strata within a site and for 
showing the relationships between dif- 
ferent sites in the same cultural area. Like 
all things made by man, pottery is always 
changing. In a site that is occupied for 
many centuries, there will be a great num- 
ber of changes in the pottery. By intensive 
study of changing types occurring in well- 


stratified sites, archeologists have been 
able to establish pottery chronologies for 
many cultural areas. This is the great con- 
tribution of pottery study to archeology. 

In the early excavations of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, pottery 
was ignored except for beautiful pieces 
which were suitable for display as art 
objects. The credit for discovering the 
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DON DRAGOO VAN BEEK 

historical importance of painted pottery 
goes to a German scholar, Adolf Furt- 
wangler, whose work was done in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century. 
He did nothing, however, with the much 
more common unpainted pottery. In 1890, 
a young English archeologist, W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, began excavating at Tell 
el-Hesi, probably Biblical Eglon, in south- 
ern Palestine. As he uncovered different 
strata there, he noticed that the types of 
unpainted pottery frequently changed. As 
a result of this observation, which led to 
his brilliant study of the material, the 
chronological value of unpainted pottery 
was established. Both Furtwangler and 
Petrie met bitter opposition to their views 
from lacisaaiatesl scholars of their day, 


but subsequent discoveries confirmed their 
general conclusions even though many of 
their details have had to be modified. Since 
that time work on pottery chronologies 
has continued, and today we have almost 
complete chronologies for pre- and early- 
dynastic times in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
and for Palestine, Cyprus, Greece, and 
Rome. 

In order to establish a pottery chro- 
nology for a site, it is essential that the 
site have well-differentiated levels of oc- 
cupation. There must not be too much 
erosion, nor must the strata be very thin, 
as in either case the pottery of different 
occupations becomes mixed. There should 
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not be too many large stone buildings be- 
cause heavy walls require deep foundations 
that go down into earlier levels and may 
add to confusion of pottery types. If the 
stratification is good, the archeologist 
proceeds carefully, removing thin layers 
of debris over the entire area. At Hajar bin 
Humeid in Saudi Arabia, during the exca- 
vations of the American Foundation for 
the Study of Man, about one foot at a 
time was removed. All the pottery found 
in each layer is placed in baskets, labels 
are attached describing the layer, and new 
baskets are brought for the pottery of the 
next layer. Then the pottery is cleaned and 
sorted. All whole pieces or those that can 
be reconstructed are saved, as well as all 
rims, bases, handles, and body sherds that 


illustrate the shape and finish of the pot- 
tery from each level. Each piece receives a 
number which is recorded with the site 
data. All other pieces are discarded. 
With this collection of pottery arranged 
according to the various levels, the arche- 
ologist begins to construct his chronology. 
He studies the pottery, watching closely 
for changes in types. The nature of the 
clay, the types of rims, bases, handles, 
body forms, the styles of burnishing, incis- 
ing, and painting are scrutinized carefully. 
He will note that some types disappear 
and others emerge. This enables him to 
devise a typological sequence from the 
earliest types to the latest. The arche- 
uv 
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ologist then seeks other materials from the 
site that will help date the pottery types. 
Inscriptions—native or imported—scarabs, 
cylinder seals, imported pottery and arti- 
facts, existing historical sources, all furnish 
valuable information for dating levels and 
the pottery from those levels. There may 
be only one or two definite dates, but they 
will fix the ceramic chronology histort- 
cally at those points. With additional 
excavations in the same cultural area, the 
dating of types in the sequence is usually 
established at more and more points until 
its basic outlines are certain. Subsequent 
excavations can then be dated by the estab- 
lished pottery chronology. 

Before the American Foundation began 
sending expeditions to Wadi Beihan, there 
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EASY ON THE BACK. When it comes to shoveling snow, 
you'll agree that this machine is a great improvement over 
the old hand shovel. Just as U-S-S Cor-TeEn Steel, of which 


it is made, is a great improvement, for many purposes, over 


ordinary steel. For Cor-TEN permits equipment like this to 
be built dighter, and yet to possess the great strength and 
rugged resistance to abrasion and corrosion essential for 
satisfactory performance. Only steel can do so many jobs 
so well. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 





was no pottery chronology for ancient 
South Arabia. One earlier archeological 
expedition at Hureidha in the Hadramaut, 
directed by Gertrude Caton-Thompson, 
had revealed a temple constructed and later 
repaired during the Persian period (about 
fourth century s.c.). Although the careful 
work of this expedition was of immense 
value in adding to our knowledge of South 
Arabia, no remains were found to serve as 
a basis for a pottery chronology to cover 
centuries. 

Hajar bin Humeid had some 50 feet of 
debris with many levels of occupation and 
offered excellent possibilities for con- 
structing a pottery chronology for South 
Arabia. One of the primary objectives of 
the American Foundation’s Arabian ex- 
pedition, therefore, was the excavation of 
a section from the top to the bottom of 
this mound. 

The pottery proved extremely interest- 
ing. Few whole pieces were uncovered. 
Some of the broken ones had enough frag- 
ments remaining to permit restoring, but 
the great mass of ceramic material con- 
sisted of sherds, and filled hundreds of 
baskets. About thirty-five pieces were 
saved and will be invaluable for the estab- 
lishment of the pottery chronology. Jars 
and bowls, lids and chalices predominated 
while few jugs, pitchers, or lamps were 
found. Most of the vessels from the earlier 
periods stood on high-footed bases, whereas 
in the later periods low-footed bases and 
ring bases were more extensively used. 
Rims exhibited great variety of form. 
Plain rims curving in or out sharply, rims 
with interior and exterior bulges, and 
rolled rims were the most common. A fre- 
quent type was wavy, an effect produced by 
pinching the rim in many places so that it 
curved in and out like a pie crust. Many of 
the earlier rims had pronounced flanges on 
the inside to hold lids in place, a feature 


Mr. Van Beek, of Baltimore, has taken part in the 
archeological work in Saudi Arabia the past two 
years under the American Foundation for the Study 
of Man, with the group that included two men from 
Carnegie Museum. He has almost completed his 
work for Ph.D., degree at the Oriental Seminary, 
Johns Hopkins University and earlier was a Louis 
J. and Mary E. Horowitz Fellow at the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati. An honor graduate from 
the University of Tulsa, he took his B.D. degree from 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


characteristic of many modern bean pots 
and cookie jars. Several of the earlier jars 
had strongly moulded flanges on the out- 
side of the body which probably served 
as handles. 

Many decorating techniques were found. 
During the middle periods at the site 
painting was frequently used. The color is 
red or reddish-brown with only a few 
design motifs. The commonest features a 
perpendicular line with two to four parallel 
oblique lines joining it at much the same 
angle as barbs of a feather join the shaft 
of an arrow. Lattice patterns are plentiful. 
So far no figure painting has been seen. 
The use of incised lines and bands, normally 
horizontal or wavy, rarely vertical, was 
common to all periods. Most of the in- 
scriptions found on the pottery were cut 
into the body of the ware. Some moulded 
reliefs, bands, dots, half circles, alpha- 
betical characters, were found on vessels 
of the earlier periods. Moulded reclining 
bulls, bull heads, and ibex heads were 
often attached to the lids of vessels to serve 
as handles. There is one chalice on the rim 
of which three bulls are reclining. 

The finest decoration was burnished slip. 
The slip—liquid clay of the consistency of 
thick cream applied to the vessel before 
firing—was normally orange-red, red, 
brown-red in color. It was burnished 
rubbed with a smooth instrument of stone, 
bone, or wood before firing—in several 
ways. Two types of burnishing are ex- 
ceedingly valuable for building our pot- 
tery chronology. One involved the use of 
horizontal burnishing on the inside and 
vertical burnishing on the outside of the 
piece. The second employed horizontal 
burnishing on the inside and a short dis- 
tance down from the rim on the outside. 
Both methods seem to have been used for 
only the first two hundred to three hun- 
dred years of the occupation at Hajar bin 
Humeid. Two other styles were common 
for a longer period, horizontal burnishing 
over the entire vessel and horizontal 
burnishing inside and over the rim of the 
vase. It is interesting to note that with rare 
exceptions the earlier pottery from South 
Arabia is superior in quality to the later. 
This is probably to be explained by the 
more extensive use of metal for household 
vessels in the later periods, which diverted 

(Turn to page 351) 
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HINDSIGHT ON THE CARNEGIE GIFTS 





Ratpo Munn 


Tue proponents of both 
heredity and environment 
can claim Andrew Carnegie 
as their Exhibit A. It is 
true that in the Western 
4 Pennsylvania of 1850 one 
could have counted many 
young sons of frugal, industrious, and 
ambitious Scotch Presbyterian immi- 
grants, yet only Andrew Carnegie reached 
the pinnacle of industrial success. It is also 
true, I think you will agree, that Car- 
negie’s path to riches was made much 
smoother by the conditions that he found 
in this country during the last half of the 





nineteenth century. Had he been born 
fifty years earlier—or later—your com- 
mittee saaiiie have had less reason to 


schedule this talk as part of the American 
Library Association seventy-fifth anni- 
versary celebration. 

In his early manhood Andrew Carnegie 
saw a national economy that was rapidly 
expanding. The industrial revolution was 
well advanced; home industry had given 
way to factories that were increasing in 
number and size. Oil had been discovered 


in Pennsylvania and gold in California; 
these and other natural resources were 


being exploited. Population had doubled 
within two decades. The Middle West 
was being settled rapidly, as railroads were 
being pushed westward. Cities were grow- 
ing. It was a time of expansion, optimism, 
and opportunity. Young Mr. Carnegie 
grasped these facts, and formed a firm faith 
in the future of the United States. 
Throughout most of his active business 
life Carnegie was free, almost without any 
restraint, to exert his foresight, his gift of 
judging men and situations, and_ his 
aggressiveness. There was no Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law to enforce competitive 
conditions, no Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to look into rates and rebates, no 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
scrutinize corporate structure. Labor unions 
were few and weak. Business practices 
appear to us to have been governed by the 
law of the jungle. One of Cornelius 


Vanderbilt's 


down to us: 


business letters has come 


Gentlemen: 
You have undertaken to cheat me. I will not sue 
you, for law takes too long. 1 will ruin you! 
Sincerely vours, 
CorneLius VANDERBILT 


The biographer adds the two words, 
“He did.” 

Finally, there was no income tax. A 
dollar earned was a net gain. 

In this environment—an expanding 
economy and a business world ruled by 
unfettered individualism—Andrew Car- 
negie prospered beyond all the dreams of 
men. In 1901 he withdrew from business 
after selling his companies to the newly 
formed United States Steel Corporation. 
He is said to have received $225,000,000 as 
his own share of the sale price. 

There stood Carnegie—sixty-four years 


of age, robust in health, an alert and 
imaginative mind, keenly interested in 
political, social, and economic affairs, 


drawn to literature and the arts, freed from 
business cares, and with a kingly fortune 
in his hands. 

Why did he turn to philanthropy? It was 
a matter of principle. Back in 1889, long 
before he had made extensive gifts, Car- 
negie proclaimed his *‘Gospel of Wealth.”’ 
It starts with a defense of the capitalistic 
system as being the best for the world, but 
it points out that under capitalism great 
wealth is almost certain to come to a few 
men. Then comes the important part: 


This, then, is held to be the duty of the man of 
wealth: To set an example of modest, unostentatious 
living, shunning display or extravagance; to provide 
moderately for the legitimate wants of those depend- 
ing upon him; and after doing so, to consider all 
surplus revenues which come to him simply as trust 
funds, which he is called upon to administer, and 
strictly bound as a matter of ars to administer in the 
manner which, in his judgment, is best calculated to 
provide the most beneficial results for the community 

the man of wealth thus becoming the mere trustee 
and agent for his poorer brethren. 


You can find the same ideas in the Bible, 
and ministers had been expounding the 
theme for years. The new and strange 
element here is that it was said not by a 








poor parson, but by a man who 
actually possessed many millions 
of dollars. And it was said to a 
world which had not yet seen the 
munificence of the Rockefellers, 
the Rosenwalds, the Mellons, 
and the Fords. The Gospel of 
Wealth created wonder every- 
where, and consternation in the 
Union League clubs of the country. 

So Mr. Carnegie began in earn- 
est to carry out his Gospel of 
Wealth. Specifically, he set out 
to give away 300 million dollars. 
Actually, he gave 311 million. 
Incidentally, those were real dol- 


lars, each one of them worth 
$2.18 in today’s market. 
But why libraries? Why not 


colleges or hospitals or foreign 
missions? 
In Carnegie’s own words: 


My reason for selecting public libraries 
was my belief, as Carlyle has recorded it, 
that the true university of these days is a 
collection of books, and that such libraries 
are entitled to a first place for the elevation 
of the masses of the people. 


Please note the phrase, “‘eleva- 
tion of the masses.’ Throughout 
Carnegie’s writings we find refer- 
ences to ‘‘the workingman,”’ “the 
laboring classes,’’ “‘the mass of toilers,”’ 
‘the wage-carners.'’ These were the people 
whom Carnegie had in mind when he gave 
library buildings. It was from these people 
that he had come. He understood their 
aspirations and their limited opportunities. 

In many speeches Carnegie refers to his 
father’s group of weavers in Scotland who 
pooled their resources to buy books, and 
then took turns at reading them aloud 
while the others worked. Carnegie speaks 
of this as his first library. 

Even more frequently he refers to 
Colonel James Anderson, the Allegheny 
merchant who opened his private library 
to the working boys of the city: 

It was when reveling in the treasures which he 
opened to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came to 
me, that it should be used to establish free libraries, 
that other poor boys might receive opportunities 
similar to those for which we were indebted to that 
noble man. 

Now, ready to give libraries, Carnegie 
made a far- -reaching decision, thata library 
of the people must be supported by the 
people. He had seen endowed libraries and 
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found them wanting. They left no room 
for the popular initiative, participation, 
and control which he felt were basic to the 
democratic social organization of the 
United States. 

So Carnegie did not give public libraries. 
He gave public library buildings, and he 
gave them under a contract in which the 
local government agreed to provide an 
annual operation and maintenance fund of 
not less than 10 per cent of the cost of the 
building. 

In the letter in which Carnegie offered 
to build the Pittsburgh library we find 
him saying: 

I am clearly of the opinion that it is only by the 
city maintaining its public libraries as it maintains 
its public schools, that every citizen can be made to 
feel that he is a joint proprietor of them, and that the 
public library is a as a whole and not for 
any portion thereof; and I am equally clear that un- 
less a community is willing to maintain libraries at 
the public cost, that very little good can be obtained 


from them. Not to save me further expenditure there- 
for, but for the best interests of the city, I make it a 


condition that they shall be properly maintained by 
the city. 








So far as I can find, Carnegie departed 
only four times in this country from this 
established principle of requiring that the 
city maintain the library. He endowed li- 
braries in Braddock, Duquesne, and Home- 
stead, all steel cities near Pittsburgh, and 
in the borough of Carnegie. It is significant 
that these libraries still have exactly the 
same endowment which he gave them in 
the 1890s, and that the cities have firmly 
refused to give them any local financial 
support. 

Most of the buildings given by Mr. Car- 
negie were in operation before 1910. With 
forty or more years of hindsight, how are 
we now to assess the effect of his gifts upon 
the public library movement in the United 
States? 

We should note, first, that Carnegie was 
not the original donor of library buildings. 
New England, and to a lesser extent other 
states, possessed many libraries that had 
been given by individuals. 


But through his mass giving—1,681 
buildings in the United States alone—Car- 
negie greatly accelerated the establish- 


ment of libraries. 
ua! and steady 
stampede. 

\ substantial number of these cities and 
towns had made little or no previous 
effort to establish libraries from their own 
resources. There was no strong community 
demand for a library. It is no doubt true, 
as has often been said, that many cities did 
not want a library as much as they wanted 
to get something for nothing. 

But be that as it may, what are the long- 
range credits and debits? 

There can be no doubt that, by the terms 
of his gifts, Carnegie exerted tremendous 
pressure upon public opinion to accept the 
Operation and maintenance of a public li- 
brary as a proper governmental function, 
to be paid for from tax funds. It is true that 
Boston had established its tax-supported 
library in 1851, and by the time that Car- 
negie began giving buildings there were 
many hundreds of communities which 
were taxing themselves. There was still, 
however, a strong lingering opinion that a 
library is something which the rich man 
of the community might well give and 


What had been a grad- 
growth became almost a 


endow as a memorial to some member of 


his family. Even New York City waited 
for years for its rich man, and achieved its 


branch system only when Carnegie money 
became available. Securing the wide- 
spread acceptance of this principle of local 
government's financial responsibility may 
have been, I think, Mr. Carnegie’s greatest 
contribution to the library movement. 
The Carnegie gifts were a spur to edu- 
cation for librarianship. The first library 
school was established at Columbia in 
1887, and during the next thirteen years 


only Drexel, Illinois, and Pratt were 
founded. During the next five years the 


number of schools was doubled, Carnegie, 
Emory, Simmons, and Western Reserve be- 
ing added. 

In the beginning the American land- 
scape was marred 7 many examples of 
what was dubbed * Carnegie Classic’’ or 

“Carnegie Renaissance.'’ These monstrosi- 
ties became so unsightly and so ill-suited 
to their purpose that the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York had to enter the 
scene. It made studies from which func- 
tional library planning and architecture 
have since been developed. 

Certainly these are positive gains—a 
widened acceptance of the principle of 
local government responsibility, the ex- 
pansion of professional education, and the 
planning of buildings—plus, of course, the 
prominence that came to the entire library 
movement as a result of the spending of 46 
million of Mr. Carnegie’s dollars. 

As a possible debit, I raise only one 
question. On this seventy-fifth anniversary 
we rightfully take pride in the progress 
and achievements of the A.L.A. and the 
American public library. If we are honest 
with ourselves, however, we must admit 
that the public library has not yet gained 
full acceptance as an essential part of the 
educational system. The Public Library 
Inquiry merely gave evidence of weak- 
nesses which we had previously suspected. 


Mr. Munn’s address, which was a highlight of the 
American Library Association's seventy-fifth anni- 
versary celebrated in Philadelphia in October, is here 
offered. 

From his position as director of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh with its fourteen branches and as 
dean of the Carnegie Library School since 1928, from 
his varied activities in the A. L. A., including recent 
work on the Public Library Inquiry made possible by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, Mr. Munn 
has intimate knowledge of the public libraries es- 
tablished by the late millionaire philanthropist. 
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‘No one opposes the library: almost 
everyone approves it. But with almost 
equal unanimity no one wants to pay 
much for it.’’ So says the Inquiry. 

And why are they unwilling to pay 
much for it? People are usua!ly wien to 
pay for those things which they regard as 
important. How can we, then, escape 
the conclusion that large sections of the 
American public regard the library as 
something less than vital to their needs? 
And if this is true, why is it so? 

Every experienced librarian now knows 
that small cities and towns cannot operate 
successful public libraries unless they pool 
their resources in a county or regional 
system. Even though the small community 
may tax itself heroically, it cannot raise a 
fund large enough to provide the essential 
elements of good library service. Some 
state library authorities have held that a 
population unit of 12,000 is the minimum. 
By implication, the A.L.A. Post-War 
Planning Committee raised the minimum 
to 25,000. Again by implication, the In- 
quiry raised it still higher. 

The Carnegie gifts were made before 
there was a substantial body of experience 
with libraries, and a majority of the grants 
went to small communities. I have figures 
for Indiana only. Thirty grants were made 
to villages of less than one thousand in- 
habitants; another thirty-nine were given 
to little towns of one to two thousand 
persons. Of 163 grants, 101 were to towns 
and villages with populations under five 
thousand. Using the Post-War Planning 
Committee's minimum standard of 25,000 
inhabitants, we find that Mr. Carnegie 
should have given only 14 instead of 163 
libraries to Indiana. If we use the older 
figure of 12,000, still only 27 of the 163 
communities should have had grants. 

These library buildings which Mr. Car- 
negie gave to 136 or more Indiana villages 
and small towns, plus the hundreds given 
in other states, have certainly made books 
available to people who would not other- 
wise have had them. In doing so, they have 
fulfilled Mr. Carnegie’s primary purpose. 

But if we as professionals—as promoters 
of library development—study the results, 
we must conclude, I think, that these 
small libraries have harmed the cause. 
Many millions of Americans know only 
these village and town libraries, and have 


formed their entire concept of the public 
library from them. Too small to provide 
even the minimum essentials of good 
service, these libraries are largely respon- 
sible for the benevolent apathy with which 
so many people regard public libraries. 

We would surely have a more aggres- 
sively favorable public opinion if Andrew 
Carnegie had known what we know to- 
day, and had restricted his grants to 
governmental units which are large enough 
to finance the operation of well-stocked 
and adequately staffed libraries. 

At the close of this discussion, we 
should give thanks that Andrew Carnegic’s 
devotion to public libraries lives on, we 
hope in perpetuity, through the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. In ways other 
than the erection of buildings, and with 
expert direction based upon specialized 
knowledge of library affairs, its interest 
and contributions are of incalculable value. 
But the work of the Corporation is a story 
in itself. 

A definitive appraisal of Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts would, of course, require the de- 
termination of the basic value of public 
libraries themselves. To what extent have 
libraries actually contributed to popular 
education, in helping people learn both 
how to live and how to earn a living? 

We are now dealing with imponderables. 
We know what the library has done for 
many individuals, but we have no way of 
measuring, of determining with any exacti- 
tude, the part which libraries have played 
in the onward march of the nation. 

Here we must fall back upon what the 
Inquiry calls the * ‘librarian’ s faith,’’ and 
which it defines as ‘'A belief in the virtue 
of the printed word, especially of the 
book, the reading of which is held to be 
good in itself or from its reading flows that 
which is good.”’ 

The Inquiry calls this the librarian’s 
faith, but it is equally the American faith, 
and in fact, the free man’s faith. For 
wherever man is free, and believes in the 
individual's right to live the good life, the 
value of books and reading is acknowl- 
edged as one of the primary facts of life. 

In this light, then, we may pause on 
this anniversary to acclaim Andrew Car- 
negie as the nation’s—the world’s— 
principal stimulator and patron of a cause 
which is good. 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


[ 1928 the Carnegie Institute purchased 
through the Patrons Art Fund a paint- 
ing, Wzstful Girl by Frank Duveneck. It is 
oil on canvas, 14 inches in width by 17 
in height. There is no signature or date on 
the picture. It was probably painted in the 
late eighties. Westful Girl is a head and 
shoulders study of a young woman. The 
brown of her dress and hair merge into 
the rich brown of the background. The 
pale, sensitive face dominates the canvas. 
It is an exquisite study of young woman- 
hood. 

Royal Cortissoz, in Scribner's Magazine 

for February 1928, described the canvas as 
follows: 
‘A gem in the exhibition at the Higgs 
Gallery was a certain young girl, a head 
and shoulders portrait done on a small 
scale. In the lower part of the canvas 
Duveneck was the robustious brushman, 
but the wistful, refined face of the model 
was drawn with a searching tenderness. 
That was like the artist. He wasn't a man 
of imagination and he left no great com- 
position behind him, but he was pro- 
foundly sensitive. Every now and then in 
his oeuvre you come upon some such char- 
acterization as this Young Girl, subtle to 
the point of exquisiteness, and you marvel 
at the strong technique that could thus 
adjust itself to a fragile, fleeting mood.”’ 

Perhaps Frank Duveneck will come into 
his own some of these days. In recent re- 
views his name has been associated with 
Albert Ryder—not that their approach 
to their subjects or problems was in any 
way similar, but that they were maste 
each in his own way. Henry James, i 
knew the painters of his time, was given 
to compare Frank Duveneck with Velas- 
quez for his “‘magnificent rendering of 
flesh and bloom, warmth and relief, pulpy, 
blood-tinted, carnal substance.’’ And John 
Singer Sargent once remarked: “‘After all 
is said, Frank Duveneck is the greatest 
talent of the brush of this generation.”’ 

Frank Duveneck was born in Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, a suburb of Cincinnati, in 
1848. As a youth he painted altars and 
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WISTFUL GIRL 
By Frank Duveneck 
1848-1919) 


other ecclesiastical furniture for a firm of 


church builders. Later, in Cincinnati he 
found a place as assistant to a German 
muralist who specialized in religious deco- 
ration. In 1870 Duveneck entered the 
Royal Academy of Munich, where, during 
his student years, he carried off most of the 
prizes for which he was eligible. Five of 
his canvases, exhibited at the Boston Art 
Club in 1875, created such an impression 
that the artist was invited to remain in 
that city. Duveneck, however, returned to 
Munich and three years later, in defiance 
of the Bavarian academy, opened his own 
school there. Young painters, American 
and European, flocked to his classes and 
later to the schools he conducted in 
Florence and Venice. Following the death 
of his wife in 1888, Duveneck returned to 
Cincinnati to become the head of the Art 
Academy. Teaching remained his first in- 
terest with the result that, from then on, he 
painted chiefly for the instruction of his 
students. Few other American masters have 
exercised such a wide influence and evoked 
such enthusiasm and personal devotion. 
Duveneck’s affection for the city in which 


he had worked so long found expression 
in the gift of his own art collection to the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Frank Duveneck was represented in the 
First International at Carnegie Institute by 
his canvas Siesta. He served on the Jury 
for the 1897 exhibition and again in 1911. 
In 1912 his famous Whistling Boy was in 
the exhibition, and the year after his 
death, Woman with Forget-Me-Nots. In the 
Survey of American Painting in 1940 he 
had a notable group of canvases, which 
led Florence Davies of the Detroit News to 
write: ‘‘Duveneck’s five paintings seem to 
put him easily in the class of deathless 
masters.”’ -Joun O'Connor, JR. 


POTTERY FROM ARABIA 


Continued from page 345 


the better craftsmen from clay to metal as 
a medium. 

The most significant thing about the 
excavation of Hajar bin Humeid is that it 
has given us ample material for establish- 
ing the typological sequence of pottery 
which will be the foundation for the 
South Arabian pottery chronology. This 
sequence will furnish a basic structure for 
all further work in South Arabia. In turn, 
more excavations will enable us to refine 
and improve this existing sequence and 
will probably yield material for the dating 
of more types. On the basis of ceramic in- 
fluence from Palestine and Syria, together 
with estimates of the length of time re- 
quired for the debris of the mound to rise 
to its present height, it seems probable 
that Hajar bin Humeid was first settled 
between about 1300 s.c. and 1100 B.c., and 
that its major occupation continued with- 
Out an appreciable gap to about the time 
of Christ. 


HUNTING ‘‘SOMETHING ELSE’ 
FOR UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE? 
visit 


Art and Nature 
Shop 


Carnegie Institute 
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ARTS AND FLOWERS 
January 3—February 17 


FASCINATING exhibition entitled THE 
A ArT oF BoTANICAL ILLUSTRATION will 
open with a preview at the Carnegie In- 
stitute on the evening of Thursday, Janu- 
ary 3, and will continue through Febru- 
ary 17. Notice is given at this early date so 
that all who are keeping a busy holiday 
calendar may reserve the evening. This ts 
the exhibition which delighted all visitors 
at the National Gallery in Washington 
last spring. It is composed of water colors, 
drawings, prints, and books selected from 
the noted collection of Mrs. Roy Arthur 
Hunt, of Pittsburgh. The display of rari- 
ties from Mrs. Hunt’s collection will be 
even larger in her home city than it was 
in Washington. In addition, a richly il- 
lustrated catalogue ($1.00) will be pub- 
lished to celebrate the occasion, containing 
an introduction by Elizabeth Mongan, 
curator of the Lessing J. Rosenwald Col- 
lection at the National Gallery of Art. 

On the evening of the preview Mrs. 
Hunt will give a talk in the Lecture Hall 
at 8:15 o'clock. Her subject will be *‘ High- 
lights of Botanical Illustration.”’ After- 
ward, members of the Carnegie Institute 
Society and invited guests may view the 
exhibition in Galleries E, F, and G (second 
floor) of the Department of Fine Arts at 
the Institute. 


WORKING WITH THE BLIND 


ARNEGIE Library's division for the 

blind is expanding its services to 
sighted people by a new collection of ink- 
print books about blind persons. These 
books should be of interest to all who 
work with the blind—particularly social 
workers, educators, and families of the 
visually handicapped. 

A reading list entitled “‘Conquering 
Darkness”’ is available and will be mailed 
or distributed in answer to any requests. 
It includes such books as The Blind Pre- 
School Child, Sports for the Blind, and So- 
ciety and the Visually Handicapped. 

Further information may be obtained by 
calling or writing Mary I. Grace, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. The telephone num- 
ber is MA 1-7300. 
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WHAT ARE FOSSILS? 


Joun E. Guitpay 


Any discussion of the pro- 
cesses of fossilization 
should logically begin with 


1 definition of the word 
“fossil.” * In the usual con- 
notation, fossils are the 





remains or traces of living 
organisms of the past, preserved in the 
earth's crust. The word itself can be traced 
back to the Latin verb fodere, meaning ‘to 
dig.”’ Originally this meant anything, 
organic or inorganic, that had been taken 
out of the earth. The meaning has been 
restricted throughout the years and finally 
crystallized into the present definition. 

Modes of fossilization are many and 
varied, but can be roughly divided into 
four main processes. The most direct 
method is the actual preservation of the 
animal as such. The frozen tundras 
Arctic America and Siberia have yielded 
specimens of the mammoth (Mammuthus 
primigenius) that have been in cold storage 
since they died thousands of years ago dur- 
ing the Pleistocene period. Often they are 
in such a perfect state of preservation that 
their carcasses furnish many a meal for 
Arctic wolves, who feed on the frozen 
meat as the animals are exposed by erosion 
along river banks, or washed out by wave 
action. Mammoths have been found with 
vet unswallowed leaves and twigs of their 
last meal still tightly clenched between 
their huge teeth, and in some cases even 
the undigested stomach contents were per- 
fectly identifiable. 

Asphalt deposits and oil-saturated soils 
in eastern Europe, California, and South 
America have literally pickled the remains 
of animals that happened to become in- 
terred in them. Cave deposits in our arid 
southwest have yielded natural mummies 
of some of the recent—geologically speak- 
ing—extinct fauna of that area. Most of 
these cases of direct preservation of the 
original animal matter occur in very recent 
geological deposits and are special cases 
paleontological curiosities, so to speak. 

The form of fossilization that first comes 


of 
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to mind when fossils are mentioned is 
petrifaction. While this is a very important 
mode of fossilization as far as vertebrates 
are concerned, and certainly one of the 
most spectacular, it has its limitations. 
Usually only the hard parts of a plant, such 
as wood and nuts, or of an animal, such as 
bones, teeth, and scales, are ever preserved 
by being turned to stone. 

Let us follow the footsteps of Stegosaurus, 
one of the large Jurassic dinosaurs on ex- 
hibition in the Carnegie Museum. When 
death came to this huge monster, its body 
was washed down the course of an ancient 
river until it became lodged on a sand bar. 
There its decaying body was rapidly 
covered with river sands. Eventually the 
flesh and ligaments connecting the bones 
completely decayed, and sand filtered 
around the skeleton. Then the more subtle 
process of petrifaction began its slow 
course. Bone is composed of both animal 
and mineral matter, and as decay pro- 
gressed and the organic material of the 
bone slowly disappeared, the ground water, 
holding minerals in solution, began to 
deposit these minerals in the space left by 
the organic matter. The bone became 
heavier and heavier as its mineral content 
increased, and finally it literally turned to 


stone. Fossil bone can be found in all 
stages of petrifaction, forming a graded 
series. At one extreme are specimens con- 


sisting almost entirely of bone, with just 
a trace of extrinsic mineral matter. At the 
other are those in which the cavities are 
filled and even the original mineral matter 
of the bone has been completely replaced 
by such minerals as silica, iron oxide, 
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PRIMITIVE FERNLIKE SEED PLANT BISON TAYLORI, 30,000 YEARS OLD, FROM FOLSOM, N. M. 
REMAINING FROM THE COAL AGE ONE SIDE HAS BEEN RECONSTRUCTED OF PAPIER-MACHE 





SOME PONDEROUS GIANT, UNIDENTIFIED SO FAR, LEFT THESE FOOTPRINTS 
(11 inches across) IN ELK COUNTY, LONG BEFORE THE DINOSAURS LIVED 








pyrite, calcium salts, and fluorine. Most of 
the skeletons of fossil mammals and all 
the dinosaurs on exhibition here at the 
Museum have been preserved for us by 
this method. 

Other common forms of fossils, espe- 
cially of corals, snails, clams, and other 
invertebrates, are casts and molds. In such 
instances none of the original matter is 
left. 

Suppose we visit an oyster bed along our 


Atlantic shores. The ocean floor at the 
spot we visit is literally paved with 
oysters. Muds and sands swept into the 


ocean by a nearby river cover each genera- 
tion of dead oysters under tons of sedi- 
ment. Their soft bodies decay and sedi- 
ments filter in, surrounding and filling the 
empty shells. These deposits of mud and 
sand pack down and become more con- 
solidated as the pressure from above in- 
creases. A later subsidence of the sea or an 
uplift of the land (phenomena occurring 
in some areas of the world today) would 
bring them to the surface as sedimentary 
rocks, which would slowly erode away 
under the attacks of phy sical and chemical 
agents. Our oyster shells, embedded in 
these rocks, will finally be exposed on the 
surface. What we usually find, however, is 
nothing but the external impression of 
their shells in the archaic muds, like a foot- 
print in the mud of today, or a design 
stamped on a square of butter. Or we may 
find the now hardened sediments which 
tiltered between the shells before they dis- 
solved away, leaving a mold of the in- 
terior only. The fragile forms of jellyfish, 
starfish, or worms may be preserved as im- 
prints or impressions upon the rocks. Some 
animals are known only from the impres- 
sion of their footprints or bodies as they 
walked or crawled about some ancient 
water's edge. 

The most important method of fossiliza- 
tion from a utilitarian point of view, and 
one familiar to us all, is responsible for the 
formation of the coal deposits of the world. 

Dead plants are usually attacked at once 
by hordes of bacteria, fungi, and in- 
sects, and decay sets in. Under direct ex- 
posure to such organic attackers and to 
the ravages of the elements, the plant 
tissue decays in a relatively short space of 
time. If, however, these same plants were 
living in a swampy area, decay would be 


greatly hindered beneath the water of the 
bog. Swamp water is very acidic, and de- 
cay-producing organisms cannot thrive in 
it. The free oxygen of the atmosphere can- 
not get at the inundated plant tissue, so 
decay progresses at a snail's pace. W ood 
oxidized or burnt in an open fire will pro- 
duce ash, but wood burnt in an oxygen- 
deficient atmosphere will produce char- 
coal, the carbon alone remaining. The same 
principle holds true in the formation of 
fossils by carbonization: the carbon of the 
vegetable matter remains behind and is not 
transformed into carbon dioxide or other 
volatile products. During the passage of 
time, as long as swampy conditions lasted, 
the mass of dead plant material would be- 
come thicker and thicker. If these deposits 
were in turn covered by other sediments, 
they would become compressed as the 
weight of the beds accumulating above 
them increased. Oxidation takes place 
slowly, if at all, in these buried deposits. 
As the pressure increases, the trapped plant 
material becomes progressively denser. 
Consequently, we find all stages of this 
process today in the form of deposits of 


peat, lignite, bituminous coal, anthracite 
coal, and finally, in some cases, graphite 
deposits. 


Petrifaction, casts and molds, carboniza- 
tion, direct preservation—these are the 
methods of fossilization most commonly 
met with. Examples of all of them can be 
seen on exhibition at Carnegie Museum. 


DALZELL COLLECTION 


| handsome group of paintings which 
comprise a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Willis Dalzell have recently been moved 
from a third-floor gallery at the Institute 
to the foyer of the Music Hall, where they 
are being enjoyed by the thousands who 
attend programs. The rich coloring of 
these pictures, of which the first were pre- 
sented to the Institute in 1925, finds a per- 
fect setting in the sumptuous marble and 
gold foyer. 

The majority of the paintings represent 
the English school of portraiture of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, including Raeburn, Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, Opie, and Hopp- 
ner. 
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SYMBOL OF 
G) SUPERIOR QUALITY... 


For 68 years the name “Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company” has 
been the symbol of quality. 


To the housewife seeking a quart of Wallhide paint or the 
industrialist wanting a tank car of liquid chlorine the letters 
“PPG” signify efficient, prompt and courteous treatment. 


This enviable reputation has been built during 68 years of 
continuous operation under America’s free economic system 


... 68 year of satisfying the real boss of our economic system— 
the customer. 


An important part of this building process has been the policy 
of retaining a percentage of the Company’s just profits in the 
business. These funds have been used to finance improvement 
and expansion as well as research and development programs. 


The improved and expanded factories have created new jobs 


and better working conditions. They create bigger and bigger 
payrolls. 


From the research laboratories have come new products plus 
new processes aimed at reducing manufacturing costs. All of 
which mean new and better products at moderate prices. 


With this progressive policy, the Company has, through the 
years, made the symbol “PPG” a sign of superior products and 
courteous service everywhere. 


It has made the name “Pittsburgh” synonymous with the very 
finest glass, paint, chemical, brush and plastic products. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


PITTS SUR GH PLATE Fe COMPANY 








THE NATURALISTS BOOKSHELF 


M. GraHaM NETTING 


Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


NEW FARE FOR NEW NATURALISTS 


Oo many interesting nature books for 
S children have been issued in the past 
few years that the following listing is a 
very incomplete selection from many that 


are available in the Boys and Girls De- 
partment of Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Nature's Ways, a much advertised recent 
book on ‘“‘oddities’’ of nature, does not 
excite my admiration. It is strangely remi- 
niscent of some of the W.P.A. books on 
animals, with a weird jumble of good and 
bad pictures drawn from a variety of 
sources. The writing varies so much in 
quality that I find it hard to believe that 
the text was written by the same person 
who wrote the introduction; only the 
latter is in the style I associate with Roy 
Chapman Andrews of dinosaur-egg fame. 
The most notable feature of the book is the 
inclusion of the colorful pictures, princi- 
by Andre 


pally Durenceau, which ap- 
peared originally ’ in advertisements in The 
National Geographic Magazine. There are 


altogether too many trivial errors in the 
book as well as a number of major ones 
witness the mislabeling of two different 
species of African antelopes as pronghorn 
antelope. This book is a creation of, but 
scarcely a credit to, the Creative Book- 
making Guild. 

The most versatile scholar among the 
clan of nature authors is Holling C. Holl- 
ing, whose books are a delightful t blending 
of history, geography, and natural history. 
Seabird, ‘Paddle -to-the-Sea, and Tree in the 
Trail are already children’s classics. Mznn 
of the Mississippi follows the same pattern 
but this time the central character is a 
snapping turtle! Hatched in Minnesota at 
the headwaters of the Mississippi, Minn 
has an eventful and adventurous life be- 
tore she reaches her final abode in a sunken 
treasure trove hard by the Gulf of Mexico. 
I have great admiration for Holling as an 
author and artist but I reiterate that the 
small type of the text matter and the fine 
detail of the marginal illustrations make 
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his books more suitable for reading to 
children than for reading by children. 

The First Book of Trees is devoted to a 
selection of about sixty trees from all parts 
of the United States. In most instances 
there is a small inset distribution map, a 
silhouette of the tree and one or more 
excellent drawings of leaves, flowers, and 
seeds. The addition of just one color, green, 
adds immeasurably to the attractiveness of 
the illustrations by Helene Carter, which 
are exceedingly well done. The text is 
brief, accurate, and interesting and has 
been authenticated by an unusually large 
panel of experts. 

Play with Trees teaches a great deal about 
trees painlessly through games. I applaud 
particularly the first chapter, “‘How to 
Grow Your Own Trees,” for if children 
learn to grow their own seedlings, they 
will certainly plant some of them outdoors 
and take a continuing interest in their 
growth. The job of reforestation that must 
be done in this country is of such magni- 
tude that it cannot be accomplished 
speedily unless thousands of individuals 
take a personal responsibility, a la oy 
Appleseed, for the planting of seeds ¢ 
seedlings that they have grown. 

Readers who recall Henry B. Kane's 
informative tales of the mouse, moth, and 
crow will be pleased to know that these 
have been republished in one volume under 
the title Wild World Tales. These intimate 
biographies are illustrated, of course, with 
excellent photographs by the author. 

Herbert S. Zim, with five new titles in 
the past three years, is probably the most 
prolific writer of topnotch children’s 
books on animals. It is somewhat regret- 
table, therefore, that he and his publisher 
appear to be aiming at different age groups. 
The type used is almost ‘first reader’’ size 
whereas the vocabulary, factual content, 
and illustrations will have greatest appeal 
to somewhat older youngsters. In each 
book Zim crams an astonishing amount of 
sound information, and the illustrations 


complement the text in admirable fashion. 
The acknowledgments to scientific con- 
sultants are evidence that every effort has 
been made to ensure accuracy, an example 
that many other authors of children’s 
books would do well to emulate. 

Golden Hamsters, the ninth and latest 
book in this excellent series, describes the 
finding of this species in Syria in 1930, the 
birth of the first litter in captivity at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and the 
phenomenal rise to popularity of this new 
laboratory animal and pet. The raising of 
hamsters is so well covered that every 
fancier, young or old, will find this book 
useful. 

The size of type criticized in Zim's books 
is used in Sphinx and Ruby Throat, but here 
it is not objectionable since these life his- 
tory stories of a caterpiller and a bird are 
suited to younger children. The publisher 
should not, however, endeavor to save 
artist's commissions by allowing Mr. 
McClung to illustrate his stories. 

Zoo Animals deserves re-mention because 
the illustrations by Maurice Wilson, many 
of them in color, merit the attention of 
American illustrators and publishers. From 
the disdainful camel on the front cover to 
the suspicious looking mandrill on the 
rear cover, cach animal is portrayed in a 
natural posture and, even more remarkable, 
each has the light of life in its eyes. 

George F. Mason, whose Animal Sounds 
was reviewed in the December 1948 Car- 
NEGIE MaGaziNeg, has added two more 
titles to his interesting series. Animal 
Weapons contains chapter-length discus- 
sions of the tongue as a weapon, poison, 
odor, quills, horns and antlers, shocks and 
stings, teeth and tusks and certain other 
means of defense. Just as informative, and 
perhaps even more interesting, is the 
newer Animal Tools which proves that na- 
ture should have the patent rights on a host 
of gadgets. Mr. Mason's drawings and 
diagrams supplement his text nicely. 

The cream of the recent crop, from the 
standpoint of significance is Let Them Live. 
Dorothy P. Lathrop is an able artist and a 


highly skilled writer. Instead of making an 


emotional appeal for the preservation of 
endangered species—snowy egrets, coyotes, 
barn owls, wood ducks, fur seals and many 
others—she proceeds calmly to establish 
the natural role of each creature and with 


inescapable logic convicts our species of 
wanton and senseless persecution. 

“Two crows and their four nestlings 
can devour nearly forty thousand grass- 
hoppers in the three weeks before the 
young find their wings. And they do not 
stop eating when they leave the nest! . 
Crows eat newly planted corn but if the 
seed is dipped in creosote before it is sown, 
crows will not touch it. Most of the other 
grain eaten is the waste left in the fields 
after the harvest is safe in the barn. In old 
times the poor were allowed to glean after 
the reapers. Now we begrudge even the 
gleanings to birds who have helped to save 
the crops.”’ 


BOOK LIST 


NATURE'S WAYS. By Roy Cuapman ANpDrews. New 
York: Crown Publishers. 1951. $3.75. 

MINN OF THE MISSISSIPPI. Written anv IL.us- 
TRATED BY Ho.uinG C. Hoiuina. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1951. $3.00. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF TREES. By M. B. Cormack. 
Pictures By HeLene Carter. New York: Frank- 
lin Watts Inc. 1951. $1.75. 

PLAY WITH TREES. By Mituicent E. Sexsam. Pic- 
TURES BY Frep F. Scnerer. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. 1950. $2.00. 


WILD WORLD TALES. By Henry B. Kane. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. $3.00. 
SNAKES, FROGS AND TOADS, OWLS, THE 


GREAT WHALES, GOLDEN HAMSTERS. Att 
BY Herpert S. Zim. ILLusTRATED BY JAMES Gor- 
DON IrvinG, Joy Bupa or HeErscHEL WartTICK. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 1949-51. 
$2.00 each. 

SPHINX: THE STORY OF A CATERPILLAR. Warirt- 


TEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Rosert M. McCiuna. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 1949. $2.00. 


RUBY THROAT: THE STORY OF A HUMMING 
BIRD. WritTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY Rosert M. 
McCuiunc. New York: William Morrow & Co. 
1950. $2.00. 


ZOO ANIMALS. By E. G. BoutenGer. Pictures By 
Maurice WI1son. England: Penguin Books Ltd. 
1948. $.35. 


ANIMAL WEAPONS. WritTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
GeorGE F. Mason. New York: William Morrow 
& Co. 1949. $2.00. 

ANIMAL TOOLS. Written AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
Georce F. Mason. New York: William Morrow 
& Co. 1951. $2.00. 


LET THEM LIVE. Written AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
Dorotny P. Laturop. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1951. $2.00. 


Most of the above books are available at the Art and 
Nature Shop of Carnegie Institute. 
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AS SPECIALIZED AS SURGERY 


When you select a trust company to safeguard your 
family’s inheritance, choose one of the most highly 
skilled in this field. 

Only four trust companies between Pittsburgh and 
the Atlantic seaboard have made the administration 


of estates and trusts their principal business for more 
than sixty years. 


IN PITTSBURGH - 


IT's Fideliy 


For full details about the specialized aid Fidelity offers, 
write for our new book, ‘‘For the Protection of Your 
Money and Your Family in a Fast-changing World.”’ 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 
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Che following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 
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Mining Engineer. 
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THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
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poration. Art. 


“THOMAS L. ORR 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN LESTER PERRY 
Music Hall. 


JAMES C. REA 
Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation. 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine 
Arts. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
Fine Arts. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
President, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 


President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech. 
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You can keep your car’s engine young with Gulfpride H.D., 
Gulf’s great new high-detergency motor oil! Special addi- 
tives in Gulfpride H.D. hold oil contaminants in harmless 
suspension, instead of allowing them to form deposits on 
engine surfaces. As a result, Gulfpride H.D. cuts engine 
wear to an amazing degree—as much as 80% under short- 
trip, low temperature driving conditions. And—good news 
to many car owners—this great oil prevents deposits from 
forming on hydraulic valve lifters—often the cause of stick- 
ing and noisy operation. 

Keep your car’s engine young and efficient by changing to 
fresh Gulfpride H.D. at your Gulf Dealer’s every 1,000 miles. 
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